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Propagating Plants

instance, potatoes seem to lose tlieir re-
sistance to disease after a few generations,
and there is consequently a need for new
varieties raised from seeds to take the place
of older worn-out kinds. Seeds are the
basis of a very important industry through-
out the world, and there are many whole-
sale houses responsible for the distribution
of the world's supply of seeds. Certain
seeds are best grown in certain districts
and the growers work in conjunction with
the wholesale firms. Purity of seed strains
is often obtained by limiting each grower
to the production of a certain strain of
seeds. Seed testing is also another im-
portant side of seed production and is
compulsory in the case of vegetable seeds
and usually practised in the case of flower
seeds.

Several points should be borne in mind
when the gardener is raising plants from
seeds. It pays to buy good seed, and also
to buy fresh seed each year. If any seeds
are used that have been left over from a
previous season, a few should be tested
for germination before the rest of the seeds
are sown, so that there is no waste labour.
Any plant which produces seeds can be
successfully raised from seed if given
natural conditions. So many of our
plants come from other countries, however,
that special conditions must be given
them here if the seeds are to germinate.

Hardy annuals are merely sown out-
doors where they are to bloom. The
hardy biennials and perennials are also
sown in the same manner. Half-hardy
annuals are generally sown in boxes of
prepared soil in a heated greenhouse or
frame, the seedlings being transferred to
the open garden for the summer months
only. Trees and shrubs can also be raised
from seed and for this the cold .frame is
usually the most suitable, as a very even
temperature can be maintained in this and
also the supply of moisture can be regu-
lated. Greenhouse plants are often raised
from seeds sown in pans or boxes either
standing on the greenhouse stages or more
often in a special propagating frame. It
is important when raising seeds under
glass to see that no moisture hangs about
in the atmosphere, and that proper venti-
lation is given. Cleanliness is also im-
nortant. Bottom heat, that is pipes or

hot air underneath the seed pans, is of
great assistance in keeping the soil warm
while germination actually takes place.

Ferns are raised from spores, usually
sown on pieces of turf or peat in shallow
pans, and kept moist by covering them
with a piece of glass. The pans are
generally plunged into a bed of moss which
is kept moist at all times. (For fuller
details, see SEEDS, SEED TESTING, etc.)

The common Privet, when not cut back, makes A
beautiful shrub in fruit or flower.

Cuttings. We have no record of the
first man who discovered that he could
increase plants by cuttings. The dis-
covery was probably accidental. Perhaps
it was noticed that sticks of willows and
other trees driven into the ground to form
a boundary fence took root and became '
new plants. Thus the idea of increasing
plants from cuttings grew. This method
is now universally adopted for increasing
many kinds of plants. Its particular
value is in the case of plants which can-
not be raised from seed to be true to type.
For instance, the Paul Crampel geranium,